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|. It is the duty of education to allow each child a reasonable power to organize his creative ideas 


in some form, to arrive at a sense of design. 


2. This may best be done by first encouraging a free and natural impulse to create in some ma- 


terial or other, or in many. 


3. After a creative pattern of attack is established, the feeling for organization of the whole 


follows naturally. This organization of all the elements into a unified whole is design. 


4. Principles of design should be discovered through experiences in working with the imagination 
and materials and environment rather than through imposed direction from without. The teacher 
must learn from the child. Z 
5. The attention should be focused on the child as an individual member of a group, so that what- 
ever is done means something to him. Too often teachers use courses of study and outlines to 
which the children have to conform. Few people, especially among children, are interested in ab- 


stract terms. 


6. The present social upheaval has placed a new emphasis on art, so that in order to function 
teachers must now replace the old methods of teaching by new ones. Just what these are, the 


alert teacher must discover for himself. 


7. Teachers must become sensitized to the major art expression of this age rather than the past. 


The interest must be centered on life now. 


8. It is the duty of the school to include the development of the aesthetic as well as the intellec- 
tual; to make use of all we know of modern psychology, and the place that art has in developing the 


whole individual. 


9. Art teachers today must accept modern art and the growing children must make their contact 


with the past through the present, rather than the other way around. 
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APPAREL DESIGN 


One of the chief differences between apparel design 
in this country and in France is, the fact that in 
France the fabric designers and creators work inti- 
mately ‘with the apparel designers. So far as design 
itself is concerned, the fabric industries in France are 
a part of the apparel industries, interpreting their 
ideas, anticipating their desires and regulating the 
quantity of production to their needs. 

This attitude of mind is so obvious that it may come 
as a surprise to learn that only recently has it been 
even partially accepted in this country. The explana- 
tion is to be sought in the earlier history of these two 
industries in America. Most of our older textile mills 
were organized with the mass production of cheap, 
highly standardized fabrics in mind. Our textile in- 
dustries were founded in the early years of the Indus- 
trial Revolution and when our population was moving 
westward into a great agricultural empire. 

Old customs such as these are difficult to change. A 
century and a half is a long period of time if judged 
by the span of human life; but a very short period of 
time to effect the physical structure of a basic industry. 

We should not be too impatient and should be satis- 
fied, perhaps, if we are now moving in the right direc- 
tion even if at an apparently slow rate of speed. In the 
earlier phases of our history all fabrics of luxury were 
imported. There was a direct trade with France and 
England and in addition our merchant ships were on 
the seven seas. One of the most charming features of 
old New England cities, such as Salem and New Bed- 
ford that were once ports of sailing ships and whalers, 
are the objects and materials now found in curiosity 
shops and in old homes and which give a new and de- 
lightful testimony to the earlier trading habits of the 
Maritime Yankee. 

A generation or more ago some of our leading dress- 
makers began to go to the great dressmakers’ salons in 
Paris each season to buy models, fabrics and acces- 
sories to be reproduced in this country. These were 
followed by a new group of craftsmen and artists who 
made wholesale individualized feminine apparel to be 
sold by the dressmaker (later changed into specialty 
shops) to the public. Edward L. Mayer was the first 
of the wholesale group and the most artistically suc- 
cessful, so that the modern history of this movement is 
still an extremely recent affair. At first the French 
models were copied literally line for line, detail for de- 
tail, and produced in imported fabrics. Mr. Mayer was 
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soon followed by other designers until today even the 
most moderately priced wholesale apparel organization 
has either a direct or an indirect contact with the mar- 
kets of the French style; and the same is true of our 
large department stores. 

During the late war the absence of creative vigor in 
the French capitol forced the American designer on his 
own resources. After the war there was a very strong 
trend to return to the old methods of procedure but by 
that time the American designer had begun to feel the 
demands of a discriminating public for a higher degree 
of individualism in apparel, and in spite of the force 
of habit more and more American creations began to 
appear. 

We are, of course, vf European origin. Qur lan- 
guage, our history, our relationship to the arts mark 
us as a frontier of the old world. But we are begin- 
ning to emphasize our differences as well as our simi- 
larities. At the present day we still lean heavily on 
French taste and French ingenuity. Our finest houses 
require for their artistic fulfillment French and British 
fabrics and Parisian models, but there is no doubt that 
our cloths and apparel! are improving in artistic quality 
and in originality. 

National costume, except in the backwaters of the 
world, are marks of inferiority rather than of pride. 
It is impossible for any member of the dominant na- 
tions of today to dress out of harmony with the rest of 
the world. The distintion is in style modifications 
which reflect the variety of habits and the differences 
in climate, coloration and physical structure of each 
people. Style flows over international boundaries even 
if merchandise is checked by tariff walls. 

This tendency towards originality has gone so far 
that in New York City today there is a group known 
as the Fashion Originators Guild, who have taken very 
drastic and very successful measures to protect their 
own creations from style piracy, but it is specifically 
stated in their rules that French models are open to the 
entire market. A few years ago such an idea would 
have been laughed out of the market. 

The artistic independence of any people is a result 
of many factors and the element of time in relationship 
to need and opportunity is of vital importance. We 
are progressing at as rapid a rate of speed as is safe 
and are assimilating knowledge and skill in a most 
satisfactory degree. But the fact remains that the 
workers in these industries are almost altogether either 
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of foreign birth or foreign origin and this becomes 
' peculiarly true as we get into the higher ranges of 
costume creation and design. 


It is impossible for us to have a great group of de- 
signers in this country except as the outgrowth of a 
home-trained mass of gifted craftsmen. A provincial 
attitude of mind keeps American boys and girls out of 
our fine workrooms to their own disadvantage. 


The needle is one of the oldest of composite imple- 
ments. It was a dominanet feature of the social and 
artistic life of the late Stone Ages. It was first made 
of mammouth ivory. It is the basis of one of the 
largest and the most profitable, the most individual and 
the most independent industries in America today. It 
deserves an infinitely more professional type of train- 
ing than any of our schools now afford. We seem able 
to train engineers, lawyers, doctors, chemists and 
physicists without a great deal of trouble, but to pro- 
duce a professional seamstress, cutter, draper, etc., lies 
beyond our present educational capacities. I realize 
the heresy implied in this statement. I am familiar 
with a great many various and well intentioned efforts 
in this direction in educational institutions scattered 
throughout this country. I do not mean to imply that 
these institutions are without value. But I do very 
earnestly wish to state that in comparison to the in- 
dustry and the opportunities in the industry for the 
gifted individual, they are still inadequate. 


France is famous for her art schools; yet the great 
dressmaking art of Paris owes little to such schools. 
Recently, I understand, and with little, if any publicity, 
La Haute Couture of Paris has established its own 
school for its gifted workers. To enter this school the 
applicant must have been employed two or three years 
in some establishment and must be recommended by 
his or her employer. Next, this recommended appli- 
cant must be examined by the professional faculty of 
the school. In other words, the finest dressmakers in 
the world recognize the need for training and recog- 
nize as well that such training must be supervised by 
the industry, and that experience in the industry is es- 
sential. 


There are phases of the needle industry in America 
very properly referred to as sweat shops, but the 
average of employment in a high class American dress- 
making establishment is at least on a par with that in 
any other American industry and the opportunities for 
advancement and for ultimate independence for the 
gifted are greater in this field than in any other field 
within the reach of the average individual. 


No crumb of information snatched from the bounti- 
ful banquets of our universities and colleges which 
deals with the scoial habits or the artistic tendencies 
of any people or any race or time, but may be useful 
in the apparel industries. But the place to learn these 
industries is in the industries themselves. There is no 
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royal road yet discovered and few people of any lasting 
or enduring creative power come to this industry via 
the arts. 

It cannot be said too strongly that the sketching of 
historic costumes, the modification of these models in 
wash or line drawing, has little if anything to do with 
costume design. It is more important that the de- 
signer should know the nature and character of ma- 
terials that are current, with some knowledge of the 
past, to guide present day creation, and that the teach- 
ing of costume history should dwell more upon the rea- 
sons why changes occur from time to time in dress 
rather than the stereotyped knowledge of the different 
types themselves which have survived either in docu- 
ments or in illustrations. 


Our universities have not failed to recognize the ob- 
vious fact that academic training preparatory to pro- 
fessional life must be in part conducted and supervised 
by professionals in actual practice. This is peculiarly 
true in reference to the most intimate of our indus- 
tries, that of designing and creating fabrics and ap- 
parel. If it has its artistic and historic side which de- 
serves serious consideration, it has also its contempo- 
raneous phase in which newspapers and current peri- 
odicals and the panorama of today, as seen in our 
theatres and places of amusement and gatherings for 
sport, offer fields of practical research in the training 
of the faculties of observation. A current scrap book 
of such events may be of more immmediate importance 
than an orthodox history of costume. Sketching is only 
essential as it may aid in the intellectual processes of 
creation. Illustration of costume should never be mis- 
taken for costume designing. More emphasis should 
be placed on modeling than on wash or line drawing 
and color should be studied in relationship to texture 
rather than to pigments. 


But in the final analysis training of the individual 
should be in the industry itself. A graduate of law 
or science or medicine does not ask any exemption 
from the initial drudgery which must attend all pro- 
fessional sufficiencies. Until our college boys and girls 
relaize that an industry that is fifty thousand years 
old has still much to teach that is not in books and that 
most of the knowledge that is in books has at one time 
or another come from people who did things with their 
brains and hands combined, they will be denying them- 
selves great opportunities and will be denying the in- 
dustry the inestimable value of their enthusiasm and 
trained inteiligence. 


The efforts of the school should be directed not to- 
wards an attempt to force the industries to some more 
or less mythical standards of academic training, but to 
discover how the industries and the universities and 
the museums and libraries can be co-ordinated in an 
effort to produce from American talent the type of de- 
signers which America needs. 
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SOURCES 


BY ETHEL TRAPHAGEN 


The rivalry of three young monarchs gave the im- 
petus for their celebrated meeting on the Field of the 
Cloth and Gold, when the richest fabrics of the time 
were displayed. 

An Egyptian princess’ favorite color, a queen’s 
fancy, a king’s garden, a favorite’s whim, an emperor’s 
emblem, have all contributed to our heritage of design. 

From Egypt, Greece and Rome have come the lotus, 
the iris, and acanthus. Among other things, Persia 
has given to our fabrics the rose and pink. The East 
India Company supplied strange fowls and beasts, the 
parrot and cockatoo, the wicker cages and similar 
things, which stimulated the mode of decoration in 
materials. 

The introduction of European flora as motives we 
owe to the Royal Gardens and Colbert, the king’s min- 
ister, who fostered European floriculture in design. 
Madame Pompadour favored in her charming gowns 
and wall hangings such motives as the shell, feathers, 
ribbons, knots, garlands, stripes and Chinese and 
Japanese fancies. Later in the Eighteenth century, 
we have Arabesque compositions, foliage, figures, 
landscapes, country scenes and allegories. 

Marie Antoinette favored entwined ribbons and gar- 
lands; Napoleon sponsored the wreath, the laurel 
branch and bee. 

Entertaining indeed are the sources from which 
fabrics have drawn their diversified subjects for 
design. Sometimes the weaves have limited the type 
of pattern, necessitating geometric designs; sometimes 
a religious conviction excluded the use of natural 
forms. For centuries Europe was dependent on the 
Orient for its motives. The Crusaders ushered into 
fashion much that persisted, winged lions, crosses, 
rayed stars, harts or birds linked together with floria- 
tions or armorial bearings. The serpentine stem or 
winding trunk, the pineapple, pomegranate and cone 
device have remained; vases, festoons, urns and 
crowns played their parts. 

There is no time like the present. If we have some 
original ideas, this is the psychological moment to 
develop them, for the fashion of the moment is for 
something vividly new and different. 

Handkerchiefs have gone Goona-Goona among other 
things. Bali and Java provided the motifs. 

A Sultain’s silver chopins (shoes) trod on silk and 
made a design so charming it pleased the fancy of a 
queen. 

Barbarian wire jewelry, which I am told the natives 
first made from British telegraph wires, inspired a 
dashing sport print that proved popular all over the 
United States. 
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The feet that trod on silk to make a motive 
for an original Americana print which is 


shown below. The jewelry is from the 


collectoin of the Traphagen School. 
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The Goona Goona Prints designed and 
patented by The Traphagen Design 
Service, now proving so popular for 
beach wear and handkerchiefs. 
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ZEBRA STRIPE 


Designs made by Traphagen 
students for newspaper repro- 
duction, showing the adaptation 
of pattern in hats, bags, and 
gloves. Contrasts effected by 
straight and diagonal surfaces 
used together, stripe as used for 
different effects, and a drawing 
of the animal to show the 
beauty of the original pattern. 
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Other unique ideas drew their inspirations from 
native huts, earrings, canoe paddles, banana leaves; 
still others come from tea leaves. 

But the most interesting thing about it all is that 
The Traphagen Studio, which has become known for 
its originality, is looking for talent. Anyone in our 
country is eligible to try for one of the ten scholar- 
ships this school is offering for the best textile de- 
signers. 

The fortunate artists who are selected, will have the 
unusual opportunity of selling their work while being 
thoroughly trained in the practical technique of tex- 
tile designing. 
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id BANANA LEAVES 


Barbaric motives give original inspiration, 
for the silk designs which have recently proved 
best sellers in this country and abroad. The 
silks named Native Huts and Shields and 
Spears were designed by Dorothy Wilson, 
the Banana Leaves by Harriet Fairhurst, and 
the Wire Anklets and Armlets by Edna B. 
Goldner-—all students of Ethel Traphagen. 
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Masai women wearing 
their most prized jewelry 
made of some [left- 
over telepgraph wire. 


The Arab style of wear- 
ing silver jewelry inspired 
the use of copper, brass, 
and nickel wire in the 
same fashion as used by 
the women of the harem. 


Barbaric jewelry inspired 
this silk design. Neck- 
laces, anklets, bracelets, 
armlets and ear-rings, all 
contirbuted to its success. 
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A bizarre costume derived from the 
African motifs shown with this article. 


| The costume at the right in rich red 
: browns was inspired by Boutet de Mon- oe) 
vel's dramatic rendering of the dramatic 
moment in the life of Jeanne d'Arc, 
; when in spite of the humbleness of 
‘attire she recognizes the king. . From 
: this source the Traphagen Textile Studio 
2 has made many silk and costume designs. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Costume Design is fast becoming one of the more 
important subjects in the American high school cur- 
riculum. Where once it was looked upon merely as a 
correlative of the sewing class and threatened as such, 
it has now become a subject in its own right and is 
studied with new interest. It has a practicality and 
applicability which makes it a popular course with 
high school students. Every season calls for new 
styles, new techniques of expressing one’s self, and 
new materials—the study of the mode of the day 
through drawing and design brings these to the stu- 
dent in a new understanding. 

For the art teacher, costume design embodies in the 
one subject all of the fundamental mediums and re- 
quirements which are practised in the other combined 
drawing classes. The student receives training and 
practice in figure drawing, color, composition, design, 
and rendering techniques. To perfect one’s self in 
these essential drawing requirements is to open the 
way to better drawing in all the phases and branches 
of art—from still-life drawing to poster layout. Em- 
bodiment of these principal factors enables the in- 
structor to do his teaching in a concise manner and 
the result is much more satisfying. 

In costume designing the teacher should stress and 
encourage the student to attempt to render the various 
techniques and textures—wood, metal cloth, etc. A 
variety of ways of using the pencil and brush can 


be used to do this. Whereas wool can be well expressed 


with a dry brush in water-color, metal is usually done 
painstakingly by the application of several washes of 
transparent color. Pen and ink lends itself well to 
tweeds, plaids, and checks. 

A knowledge of the use of the different art mediums 
is indispensible for good work. Pen and ink, washes 
in color and grays, pencil, show-card and tempera, are 
some of the more important mediums. Previous knowl- 
edge is not necessary for the beginning costume stu- 
dent as these things can be learned during the course. 
Some problems lend themselves best to water-color 
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while others look best if rendered in pen and ink or 
wash. In speaking of mediums one is at once reminded 
of the best papers to use for costume design and illus- 
tration. For transparent water-color, the medium 
most frequently used in costume work, two-ply kid 
finish paper is the best. This paper has a strong 
surface which withstands much erasing and if a 
mistake is made in the painting it can be sponged off 
without injuring the surface of the paper. Mat-finish 
illustration board is best where show card or tempera 
paint is involved. For pen and ink drawing smooth 
finished paper, and for wash the two-ply paper men- 
tioned above for water-color is best. 


For the teacher seriously interested in the progress 
of her class and the rendering of well designed and 
drawn problems, a study of the leading artists of the 
day in this branch of art is strongly advised. Period- 
icals of fashion design and illustration afford a 
plentitude of material to study for color, design, ar- 
rangement, types of draughtsmanship, and texturing 
of materials. Among the men and women who are 
receiving the most attention at the present time for 
their work in this art are Eduard Benito, Bernard 
Boutet De Monvel, Carolyn Edmundson, Katherine 
Sturgis, Carl Erickson, Floyd Davis, Ruth Sigrid 
Grafstom, and John La Gatta. The work of these 
people appears in leading fashion magazines. To 
study the work of these artists is to acquaint one’s 
self with the best work of this sort being done today. 
An exhibit put up in the class-room of pages taken 
from magazines which have reproductions of work by 
these persons is always an inspiration to a class. Pupils 
appreciate good work and an exhibit is an incentive 
to try harder. 


It is to be hoped that Costume Design will ultimately 
appear in every high school curriculum—at the present 
time it is only in the city schools. It is a subject which 
both teacher and student finds helpful and interesting 
in solving some of the problems of everyday art. 
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COSTUME 


A tactful teacher can make the study of costume de- 
sign course one of the most fascinating and valuable 
activities in school life. Children are interested in 
their personal appearance long before they become of 
school age. They create interesting figures prancing 
up and down the street, strutting on their own porch 
and in front of the mirror in costumes they have 
draped upon themselves with as much confidence and 
self assuredness as a Chandler or Renair from the 
family cast-offs, and if given full sway with the 
family scrap box some very colorful and striking 
figures they will make and not only of themselves but 
their dolls. 

Children love to plan costumes for their dolls and 
make them of cloth or paper. They can cut sturdy 
paper doll figures and dress them or make rag dolls 
like the one planned by Florence, a fifth grade student. 
In making these figures and dressing them the child 
has .an opportunity of expressing his innermost feel- 
ings in a way that is pleasing to him. He has accom- 
plished something definite. He has gained some 
knowledge of the planning and arrangement neces- 
sary to make a costume. He improves his color sense 
and appreciation for well designed costume. Older 
children like to make and dress puppets as well as 
plan costumes for their plays. The third grade chil- 
dren settled the problem of Indian suits for their 
Indian rain-rattle dance by examining many different 
illustrations of Indian costumes, symbols and _ bor- 
ders, then planning their own costume on paper, cut- 
ting it from burlap sacks, hemming or fringing it and 
painting it with easel paint. They were so thrilled 
with these costumes, their brillinat headdresses made 
of colored chicken feathers and their gay paper beads 
that they generally put any part of the costume on as 
soon as it was completed and refused to take it off 
until the whole was put together. Rain rattles were 
made of decorated card-board boxes, and moccasins 
of old felt hats or chamois. 

It is not necessary that a child be in a play before 
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DESIGN 
FOR CHILDREN 


By DOROTHEA MEGENHARDT 


INDIANA STATE TRAINING SCHOOL 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


his interest can be aroused in costume designing. 
Children naturally love the idea of ornamenting and 
beautifying their own body. You find this inert de- 
sire creeping out in many unusual forms such as 
the making of flower chains to hang about their necks, 
painting their nails, wearing huge discarded pieces of 
jewelry and bows of ribbon. If a child does not accept 
and enjoy the problem of costume designing it is 
because of an abnormal situation created by his en- 
vironment. The instructor is sometimes responsible 
for this because of her own attitude. Dressing up 
has a lure to the child as well as the mature student, 
however hallowe’en lends a splendid opportunity for 
fantastic dress. The eighth grade created some fas- 
cinating costumes just previous to their party. These 
were painted freehand which gave the costumes 
greater simplicity and strength than the child could 
otherwise attain. The exotic, brilliantly colored cos- 
tumes would indeed be a treat at the most brilliant 
party. 

High school students prefer planning costumes for 
their sports and dances. Here they can revel in an 
otherwise unknown fairyland of gorgeously groomed 
personages. They will, when properly inspired and 
left to their own creative imagery, design gorgeous 
peacock-like gowns for evening, and very practical, 
vivacious sports costumes for their games and the 
street. High school students are anxious to know 
what to wear and how to wear it. Both boys and 
girls will ask very intelligent questions when gathered 
in small intimate groups with the instructor. They 
want to know why certain types of clothes do not 
look well on them. They are also anxious to know 
how to help their friends improve their appearances. 
Through these questions, and the actual experimenta- 
tion with cloth and other costume accessories the 
students become very familiar with the principles of 
good design. Often students carry out these designs 
in their own costume hoping to have different, un- 
usual clothes that better express their personality. 
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Above is a helmet, a masterpiece 
of the Milanese School of Luio 
Piccinino. At the left is an ex- 
ample of puffed armor, a proto- 
type of the later and more 
elaborate embossed armor. 


DESIGNS FROM THE 
SWEDISH ROYAL ARMORY 


When the late Sir Guy Laking, armorer to George V 
of England who was an authority on arms and armor 
of the middle ages, pointed out that no armory in the 
world possesses such wonderful examples of horse 
housings as the Swedish Royal Armory in Stockholm, 
he might well have added, nor as many examples of 
the armorers varied, artistic craftmanship. For while 
museums, such as Ameria Real in Madrid, and the 
Hofmuseum in Vienna, show many good seats of one 
style of armor, the Swedish Royal Rrmory shows a 
variety of lone masterpieces. 

The most noteworthy sets in the Swedish Royal 
Armory came into Sweden during the reign of the 
House of Vasa. Some of them are warspoils, others 
are made to order by the various famous armorers 
of the Continent. 
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By MARIE OLSEN 


During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
armorers were the companions of kings. Their artistic 
craft had reached its zenith.. The chain mail armors 
of the knights of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies that were used chiefly.as a protection against 
spears, axes, and lances, had to be replaced by a mas- 
sive shell armor that could resist bullets. Some of 
the Maximillian armors of the sixteenth century, 
weighed as much as one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. They hindered locomotion, and when stronger 
bullets began to pierce them, they were replaced by 
buff coats, made from the skins of animals, buffaloes, 
etc., which came into use with the decadence of armor. 
But even today armor is worn by modern armies. At 
the close of the World War all soldiers wore steel hel- 
mets, and sentinels, observers and machine gun opera- 
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tors wore considerable body armor. But the armor of 
modern times cannot be considered in an artistic re- 
lation to the products of the master-armorers of the 
seventeenth century. For the armorers burned the 
carbon out of the crude iron ore on the hearth of their 
own smithy. The armor would be designed by one 
man, and sets of artists worked for years on the execu- 
tion. This explains why some armors show variation 
in workmanship. Nevertheless, cooperation was es- 
sential, for it would have taken the lifetime of an 
armorer to make a suit such as Charles IX beautifully 
embossed armor in Stockholm. 

For a simple example let us take the famous 
armor which shows a faithful interpretation of the 
style worn by the bourgeoisie of the period, say 1520. 
This armor is best known for the restrained, delicate 
workmanship. From this simple design evolved such 
elaborate styles as the armors of Philip the Fair and 
Wilhelm von Rogendorf in the Vienna Museum. At 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Case 7, 
we also find the back plates and sleeves of a puffed 
Radziivl armor. Puffing was an art in itself, the puffs 
were made by the difficult process of drawing the lining 
of the garment through slashes. But the chief thing 
about puffed armor is the style that kept changing, 
from tailored to elaborate eccentric sleeves. The etch- 
ings and workmanship remained comparatively simple. 

Turning from puffed to embossed armor we find the 
beautiful armor of Charles IX. The workmanship is 
German, and it is known to be one of the finest speci- 
mens. It is in embossed, royal armor of this kind, that 
the art of the sixteenth century armorers reached its 
zenith. Here we find the richest of all decorations, and 
the most costly. Embossing was a painstaking process. 
The surface of the plate had to be chalked, the design 
scratched in by sharp instruments. Thereafter, the 
plate was imbedded in a composition of lead; the de- 
sign was hammered below the surface of the plate into 
the matrix and then melted away from it. Finally 
the plate was turned face in for the correction and re- 
embedding of the design. At last the armor was ready 
for damascening, russetting, and coloring. We note on 
the breastplate of Charles IX armor two cartouches, 
portraying seated Amazons. On the back plate we 
find a reclining Hercules, while on the arm defences 
appear the three crowns of the Swedish Royal Arms 
supported by lions. Charles IX armor shows details 
in workmanship, that resemble the execution of an 
armor in the Dresden Historical Museum, which was 
made for Duke Johan George I of Saxony (1585-1656). 
The Duke of Saxony’s armor is known to have been 
bought in 1604 from the goldsmith, Heinrich Knopf 
in Munster. The fact that the Vasa insignia and the 
Swedish coat of arms are intertwined in Charles IX 
armor, indicates that it has been made especially for 
the Swedish king. 

It is evident that the chamfron of Charles IX armor 
has been worked by another artist. It shows the 
Goddess of Victory holding the Swedish Royal Arms, 
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and the execution of the design is remarkable. The 
restrained ornaments call to mind the work of a school 
of Parisian armorers, and a chamfron of similar work- 
manship is to be found in the Military Museum in 
Paris. 

The shield belonging to the Charles IX also intro- 
duces a new master. It shows a combat between war- 
riors and amazons. The design is heavier than that 
on the suit, but impressive by its vigor and power. 

Many single examples of royal, embossed armor in 
the Swedish Royal Armory are to be found, but the 
most outstanding designs are connected with a stray 
helmet and a shield. The helmet, which is definitely 
known to have been a warspoil from Poland 1655, is a 
masterpieve of Italian technique. Along the crest of 
this helmet runs a gilded and silvered laurel wreath. 
The sides portray Hercules fighting with the centaurs, 
the cheekpieces show tritons. The helmet is the work 
of the master of Milan, Luio Piccinino’s school. In 
relation to this helmet the design on the shield re- 
ferred to above, would fall into second place. Inside 
the outer etched border of the shield, runs a frame 
of foilage and fruit in high relief. This frame encircles 
a reproduction of Mucius Scaevola before Porsenna. 


CHAMFRON OF THE BIELKA HAR- 
NESS MADE AT GREENWICH 
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The figures and weapons are damascened in gold. The 
workmanship of the helmet is decidedly superior. 
The mounter armor that attracts the most attention 
in the Swedish Royal Armory is the unique, etched, 
gilded and so-called enamelled armor for man and 
horse, said to have belonged to Erik XIV. He was the 
first of Gustavus I Vasa’s three sons, who were destined 
to become kings. It is because enamelled suits are 
rare, that this complete outfit—-which lacks only a 
shield—draws attention. Pieces belonging to enamel- 
led suits have strayed to many museums. Parts of 
Nicholas Christoff von Radzivil’s enamelled suit, made 
some time between the years 1549-1567, are to be 
seen in Vienna; parts of a third enamelled suit said 
to have been made for Sir Henry Lee, the English 
courtman and warrior, about 1595, is to be found in 
the Armourers and Braziers Co., London. In. the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Hall of 
Princes, Case 62, we find parts of a Radzvil horse 
panoply, rondelle, neck and shoulder plates, chamfron 
and tassets. The chamfron was donated by the Roger 
Fund in 1921, the rest by William H. Riggs in 1913. 
The designs on the three armors mentioned show re- 
semblances. The enamelled armor of Erik XIV in the 


CHAMFRON 


of Charles IX famous for its metal 
work of the Parisian school. 
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CHARLES IX ARMOR 


This is one of the finest examples of . 
embossed armor. It is of German . 
workmanship of the sixteenth century. e 
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Swedish Royal Armory is made and signed by Lochner, 
the Nuremberg master’s poincon. It is etched and 
damascened in gold and silver. The groundwork is 
filled with a black and white vitreous pigment, sup- 
posed to be enamel. The outstanding ornaments show 
a pattern of etched bands, the ground work shows a 
finer, snail-shell design. Since the missing shield of 
this otherwise complete outfit, is to be found in the 
Krassinski collection in Poland, and that Erik XIV 
was at war with that country during his reign, it is 
very likely that this enamelled armor also is a war- 
spoil; for as a rule, all armors made to order by 
Swedish kings have the Swedish Royal Arms some- 
where in the design and the Arms are missing on Erik 
XIV enamelled armor, which is rated the best of its 
kind. 

A more pronounced design in the same arabesques 
that are predominant in Erik XIV armor, are to be 
found in the interesting parts of a Greenwich armor 
belonging to the Swedish Royal Armory. English au- 
thorities claim that they are parts of the second suit 
of Sir Henry Lee. But while a helmet of the same 
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ARMOR WITH SHIELD 


of Charles IX which is in the Royal 
Armory at Stockholm. This is the product 
of the richest period of decoration 
and is a masterpiece of embossing. 
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design is to be found in the Tower of London, and a 
locking gauntlet in the hall of the Armorers and 
Braziers Co., London ,the history of this armor is ob- 
scure. There are indications that a whole armor of 
this design, once belonged to the Bielkas, an old, noble 
family of Sweden. In 1876 heirs of that family pre- 
sented their collection of armor to the Swedish state. 
A portrait of Count Nils Bielka, shows him wearing 
a complete armor of this design, and since English 
armor was in fashion at the time, the suit might even 
have been made for him. When Johan III, brother of 
Erik XIV, went to England to press his suit for the 
hand of Queen Elizabeth for a Swedish alliance, he 
also had an armor made for himself at Greenwich. As 
one may remember, it was Henry VIII, who brought 
artists from Brussles to Greenwich in 1511 to work 
for the English nobility. Therefore, the chamfron 
and leg defences of the Greenwich design in the 
Swedish Royal Armory have a hidden history, to- 
gether with many other elaborate designs that have 
strayed to Stockholm. 
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The five costume designs below were 
made by Harry Kurtz and were sug- 
gested by the Charles IX Armor shown 
on the opposite page. In like manner 
many other costumes might be sug- 
gested either by the forms of the 
armor itself or by various details. There 
are numerous ideas for the ornamen- 
tation of suits, gowns, or wraps, 
and these should be all that is neces- 
sary to stimulate a fertile mind. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


It has seemed desirable to concentrate the work of 
the Department of Industrial Relations during 1934 
along two major lines: the planning and installation 
of the exhibition of industrial art and the reorganiza- 
tion of the study hours, or courses on color and design. 
In addition this department undertook the conduct of 
a new and experimental activity of the Museum in a 
very different field—a series of Neighborhood Circulat- 
ing Exhibitions. 

The thirteenth exhibition of current manufactures, 
Contemporary American Industrial Arts 1934, opened 
November 5 and ended January 6. The collection com- 
posed 750 objects of American design and production, 
whose products represented fifty-one cities in nine 
states. Recalling our pleasant and fruitful experience 
in the exhibition of the same type in 1929, the Museum 
invited a group of nineteen architects and industrial 
designers to collaborate. The Gallery of Special Exhi- 
bitions, D 6, was divided into three units, and these in 
turn subdivided into smaller exhibition spaces accord- 
ing to a general plan...... The major gallery units 
were put in charge of three architects, Arthur Loomis 
Harmon, Ely Jacques Kahn, and Paul Philippe Cret. 
Mr. Harmon was supported by a group of architects, 
Archibald Manning Brown, William Lescase, John 
Wellborn Root, Eliel Saarinen, Eugene Schoen, and 
Ralph T. Walker: Mr. Kahn by a group of industrial 
designers, Donald Deskey, Walter W. Kantack, Walter 
von Nessen, and Irvin L. Scott; and Mr. Cret by a sim- 
ilar group, Gustav Jensen, V. F. von Lossberg, Gilbert 
Rhode, Lee Simeonson, Raymond Loewy, and Wal- 
ter Dorwin Teague. Each was given a space assign- 
ment and himself chose the form of presentation. The 
primary purpose was to show objects of industrial art, 
with actual examples of quantity production of models 
for serial manufacture, but as a convenient vehicle of 
display it was decided to dispose these into room 
schemes and other concerted arrangements. Each de- 
signer, with the assistance of the Museum, enlisted the 
aid of a corps of manufacturers to produce individual 
objects or to install structural material. The coopera- 
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By RICHARD F. BACH 


REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION 
FROM ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


tive spirit throughout was exemplary and the exhibi- 
tion itself a fine demonstration of successful collabora- 
tive enterprise. All entries had their first showing in 
this exhibition, that is, either had been made especially 
for the exhibition or were just ready for market when 
the exhibition opened. The intention was to strike an 
average cost level. 

As part of a general recasting of the educational 
work of the Museum... .the series of lectures and gal- 
lery talks on color and design, were transferred to the 
Department of Industria] Relations. The courses were 
reorganized and for the first term, October through 
December, seven courses comprising fifty lectures and 
gallery talks were offered. Some of these run continu- 
ously through the season; others are short courses, 
each consisting of five or six lectures. ...repeated each 
term; special series were offered for Members and for 
teachers in the public schools of the city. 

A continuing activity in this department is that of 
giving assistance to various organized bodies interested 
in the advance of design and teaching in the industria] 
arts. During the year assistance has been given, 
among others, to the National Council on Design Pro- 
tection, of which the director of the department is a 
member ; the American Institute of Decorators and the 
Art-in-Trades Club; the National Occupational Con- 
ference and the Federated Council on Art Education 
in a study of occupations requiring a knowledge of art. 
It has also been possible to cooperate in various mat- 
ters affecting industrial codes under the NRA. For 
designers and manufacturers the use of the extensive 
source of material in our galleries has become second 
nature. In order, however, to consolidate our gains in 
the important work of encouraging the laboratory use 
ox our collections by the industries, consistent effort 
has been made throughout the year to interest design- 
ers new in the field and to assist schools of design. 
There has been, in addition, the usual grist of current 
problems in design brought by manufacturers and de- 
signers for solution by study under guidance in the 
collections. 
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PAPER 


FIGURINES 


QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 


ade by 
SHIRLEY R. MELLIN 


HERNANDO 
DE SOTO 


ade by 
HELEN MELBY 


CHINAMAN 


ade by 
FREDERICK MICKELSON 


A. CRUSADER 


Made by 
JOSEPH LASKY 


These figurines were made in 
Grade 6 Art classes of the Du- 
luth Public Schools. The bodies 
were made of three rolls of 
newspaper covered with one 
inch strips of wrapping paper. 
The costumes were made of 
paper toweling, colored with 
water colors. Silver paper and 
lace doilies made some cos- 
tumes more attractive. Indian- 
ola Willcuts is the supervisor 
and Nellie Ryan is the teacher. 
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WOODEN 


Bracelets of wood are interesting to make, and when 
finished are quite attractive, provided a neat job has 
been done. There are two distinct types of bracelets 
that can be made of wood, the link type that consists 
of two or more pieces linked together, the whole mak- 
ing a bracelet, and the solid ring type. The solid ring 
type is explained on this page, in preference, because 
it is the easier of the two to make, and also because 
more freedom is possible in its decoration. 

The first thing necessary to have in making a brace- 
let is a suitable design. This should be drawn on paper 
with a top and side view. The working drawing above 
will give an idea of the size that should be used. A 
block of wood is needed from which to cut the blank. 
Walnut is the wood recommended, but another wood 
just as tough and hard will do. The steps in cutting 
out the bracelet blank by hand are as follows: 

1. With a compass inscribe two circles on the block 
of wood the size the bracelet is to be. 

2. Drill a hole in the center of the block of wood 
all the way through, so that a hack-saw blade can be 


By ALBIN CARLSON, JR. 


inserted. 

3. Insert the hack-saw blade, and saw out the inner 
circle. 

4. Round off the block to the outer circle by using 
a draw knife, or other means. 

5. Using a file, sandpaper, and sandpaper-block 
thoroughly smooth the bracelet. 

The bracelet is now ready for a design which can 
be carved, inlaid, or painted. It is advisable, before 
any carving is attempted, to have the design already 
worked out and drawn on paper. A few simple sug- 
gestions are given at the top of this page, as to what 
can be done in decorating the bracelet. After the 
bracelet is carved, a coat of shellac is applied, and al- 
lowed to dry. This is then rubbed down with a very 
fine sandpaper, and waxed if a semi-glossy finish is 
desired. If a glossy finish it preferre, varnish the 
bracelet instead of giving it the coat of wax. In some 
cases where a carved design is used, a coat of stain, 
or a coat of boiled oil thinned with turpentine, is suffi- 
cient to finish the bracelet. 
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The poncho above is made of tapestry-like 
stitches by weaving different colored weft 
threads back and forth on the warp. This 
is the kelim technic and allows great free- 
dom of expression in pattern. Like the 
kelim rug which is more familiar, there are 
many small slits running in the direction of 
the warp. One of the problems the weaver 
has to contend with in a textile of this kind 
is how to develop pattern without making 
the slits too long. Otherwise, the structure 
of the fabric would be weakened. The 
Peruvians solved this very effectively with 
checkerboard arrangements and zigzag 
contours. It took more than superficial love 
of adornment to make the superlative 
poncho. There was a love of the craft 
then, as there is now, for the gratification 
that comes from doing a thing well. And 
their love of color was one of regard for 
harmony that is created when one color is 
rightly selected and combined with another. 
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PINE ST. 
E. A. COBDEN 
Roman and Unfluxed Gold, Colors and 


Materials 


Acid Etched and Groundlaid Service Plates 
and Dinner Sets Ready for the Gold 
White China for Decorating 


TEACHERS OF ART... 


Museum Prints and Miniatures of Famous 
Paintings are available in color 


Send for new &-page folder with full detailed lists! 
It will interest every Teacher and Student of Art. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 
20 South Third St. Columbus, Ohio 


WOODSTOCK SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


INSTRUCTORS 
KONRAD CRAMER YASUO KUNIYOSRI 
HENRY MATTSON CHARLES ROSEN 
JUDSON SMITH 
SALARY INCREMENT CREDITS 
For Catalog Write 
JUDSON SMITH, Director, WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


Chicago’s 
Hotel 


FREE RADIO LOUD SPEAKER 
In Every Room 


CIRCULATING ICE WATER 
In Every Room 


TUB BATH OR SHOWER 
In Every Room 


GARAGE— With Direct 
Entronce to hotel + 


RATES 
$2.00 .:. $2.50 


«SINGLE 


HARRISON 
HOTEL 
HARRISON STREET 


(JUST OFF MICHIGAN AVENUE) 


Andrew C. Weisburg 


President 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST 
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Art Shops and Studios 
A is COBDEN 2040 Sansom Street 
1324 W. Allegheny Ave. 


Established 1889 Philadelphia, Penna. 
China, Lamp Shades and Novelties. All Materials for Decorating. 
Complete Line Haviland White China—Derby 
Lessons—Class or Private. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION New! 


1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 


INTENSIVE WINTER AND SUMMER COURSES | 


All phases of Fashion Illustration and Design, 
Forecasting, Draping, Millinery, etc., Stage, 
Screen, Textile Design and Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and Evening School. Incorpo- . 
rated under Regents. Teachers acquire Wee 

professional methods for classroom or per- i 
sonal needs. Alertness Credits B. of E. 
given. Studio Sales Department disposes 
of our students’ work. Every member of advanced 
classes often placed by our free Placement Bureau. 


Inspection invited. Send for Circular N, or telephone, 
COLumbus 5-2077. 


The School which for over ten years has won high- 
est honors in every competition it has entered. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


MFGRS. OF CRAFT CLAYS AND SCHOOL CRAYONS 


“AMACO” 
FINGER PAINT 


Stimulating / 


No tools, no brushes! Free 
art expression and spontane- 
ous design obtained in this 
brightly colored pl astic 
paint, which flows freely 
under movements of the 
hands and fingers—that 
is Finger Painting. For the 
young child it is splendid 
educational play; for the 
older student it is a fascinat- 
ing medium for new effects 
in balance rhythm. 
Furnished in red, blue, or- 
ange, violet, yellow, black, 
green, brown. - 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Not the most expensive but the best 


Investigate before registering elsewhere 


PERFECTION 


POTTERY KILNS 


For Educational and Technical Use 


For Firing Biscuit Clay Bodies and Glazes 


Eauipped for Kerosene, Natural and Manufactured Gas 


Perfection Kilns for Firing China and Glass 


Best Kilns Built 
SAFE DURABLE CLEAN 


Most Modern Kiln Constructed Universal Satisfaction 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


45 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK 
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